PRESIDENT WILSON
The fight grew very fierce and, in its later stages, bitter. The President was adamant : he would not make the slightest concession. This attitude is certainly not diplomatic and, moreover, not likely to be successful. The result of the policy all or nothing is much more likely to be nothing than all, and so it was in this case. Another bequest for the graduates' College, this time for $2,000,000, coupled again with the condition that it should not be on the campus, was accepted by the Trustees, who thought that with such an endowment the College, though it might not be in the best place, could yet be made useful to the University. Wilson's scheme came before the Trustees again in October, and whereas six months before only one had voted against it, now only one was for it. The scheme was dead and the Clubs are still flourishing.
This defeat made his position as President intolerable, and he soon after accepted nomination for the Governorship of New Jersey. He was elected Governor of New Jersey in 1911 and in 1913 President of the United States.
This is a very interesting case. If he had been a diplomat he could probably, with the prestige and goodwill he possessed, have been able to carry a scheme which, though not all he had asked for, would have been sufficiently near it to make him think it would be worth a trial, and would have occupied his attention and kept him at Princeton for several years, and he would certainly not have been President during the Great War.
His career was a great tragedy. The last time I ever saw him was at a Levee at Buckingham Palace in 1919, when he was on his way to the Peace Conference. He was standing next to the King, and the guests filed before him and were presented to him. It seemed then possible, and some thought it probable, that he might in a short time 175